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LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN. 


A special course in the Iowa Summer Library 
School. 

The right reading for children in the home, 
the school and the library is a question that is 
engaging the consideration of every thought- 
ful parent, teacher andlibrarian. No feature 
of library work is of more vital importance, 
and to meet the demand forspecial instruction 
in this work, Miss Annie Carroll Moore, 
who is recognized as an authority on this sub- 
ject and whose course of instruction in the 
summer school last year proved most helpful 
and inspiring, will give a course during the 
last two weeks of the session, July 20th— 
August ist, which includes lectures upon the 
principal classes of children’s books. Mothers, 
teachers and library trustees, as well as libra- 
tians, will find this course most practical and 
helpful. The course is open to any one who 
is interested. Further information may be 
obtained of the Secretary of the Iowa Library 
Commission. 
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NUMBER 2. 


THE CLUB AND THE LIBRARY .* 


By Mrs. Jessie Waite Davidson, Burlington, 
fowa Library Commissioner. 

There was a time in its history, when the 
woman’s club needed the outspoken defense 
of its believers; when it was necessary that its 
existence should be explained and its motive 
glorified; when its members were obliged to 
stand guard against the attacks of an unsympa- 
thetic public. But that day has long since 
passed. The organization lived through its 
period of probation; it swung, perhaps, from 
one extreme of its limitations to the other, and 
now having proven its right to existence, 
having purged itself from its most glaring 
imperfections, it stands a recognized power, 
an acknowledged force, a great organized body 
which takes an important place among the 
factors of our national social life, and one 
which must be considered and dealt with in 
all public affairs. 

This is not the time nor the place in 
which to speak of the good results of the 
work of the woman’s club. No such intelli- 
gent, progressive audience as this needs 
to be told those things. You know what it 
stands for to-day, of the wonderful things it 
has done for our women, of its wide-spread- 
ing influence, of its value and its possibilities. 
It is merely of its relation to you and your 
work, that there is occasion for any talk 
between us. What then should be the rela- 
tionship between the club and the library— 
between the club woman and the librarian? 
And I answer at once, the very closest rela- 
tion possible. The club woman is a club 
woman because she wishes to increase her 
store of knowledge, her fund of information. 
You are a librarian because you wish to aid 


* Read before the Iowa Library Association, Grinnell, October 30, 1902. 











people in acquiring ksewfedge and gaining 
information. What closer bond of sympathy 
could there be between you than the desire on 
the one side to receive, and on the other to 
give? It implies, does it not, an interest, a 
sympathy, a communion of thought, a spirit 
of generous bestowing and of grateful accept- 
ance, than which there can be no truer rela- 
tion between people in a public sense. 

With the occasion then for such a bond of 
sympathy between you, how are you to come 
in touch with one another? The way is easy 
and apparent to all. You must first feel the 
need of and desire for one another and then 
have perfect freedom for coming together. 
The club woman ought toconsider the library 
her best friend—the librarian ought to regard 
the club as one of the most important of her 
opportunities. The wise club woman makes 
the library her happy hunting ground. There, 
as a member of the program committee, 
surrounded by every book of reference on her 
particular subject which the library contains, 
she maps out the year’s work; there, as the 
writer of her paper or papers for the prepared 
program, she supplies herself with every bit 
of information at her command; there, as the 
simple student, preparing the weekly lesson, 
she gets out of it not only what her text-book 
or her program can give her, but a deeper, 
broader understanding, a more thorough 
insight into what she is studying. And the 
wise librarian sees to it that the reference room 
contains every volume which can be of any 
service to the club woman. She anticipates 
her wishes, she prepares a list of references 
for her, she shows her how to make use of the 
resources of the library, she makes her feel at 
home, she gives her time and her interest to 
the seekers after knowledge. 

That this ideal relationship does not exist, 
however, between all clubs and libraries I am 
aware, and the cause of it seems to me two- 
fold. In the first place, the woman’s club still 
has its many weak members. There are hun- 
dreds of women belonging to clubs who never 
think of consulting the library—they never 
come near enough to the librarian to establish 
any sort of relationship with her; they content 
themselves with a superficial skimming over 
the lesson, or go to the club entirely unpre- 
pared, and expect a few earnest workers to 
get their lessons for them, and give them the 
benefit of their hours of study. Orifthey do 














try to study at all, they confine themselves to 
their own small home libraries, to their one 
out-of-date .encyclopedia, to their outline 
histories and works of biography. They 
simply do not consider the library as a factor 
in their work. And if it does occur to such a 
one that she might find what she needs there, 
she says to herself that she wouldn’t know 
what to ask for or how to look for it if she 
went to the library and so she stays away. 

And on the other side is the librarian, 
There probably is not one now who is not 
glad to have the club woman come, but per- 
haps not every one has yet felt this club 
woman’s need and realized how to help her. 
Some I fear, will let her come, will let her 
wander helplessly around among to her, an 
impenetrable forest of books, will answer her 
timid questions courteously, and then feel 
her duty done. This is the librarian who 
fails to grasp the real responsibilities of her 
position, the real opportunities open to 
her, who does not realize that in coming to 
the library, the club woman has shown her 
desire for something which it is not only the 
librarian’s privilege but her duty to assist her 
in acquiring. 

And so because both parties fail to see the 
opportunities open to them in the coming of 
the club woman to thelibrary, the relationship 
remains distant and a great chance of doing 
good is lost to both. 

I have tried to consider this question in a 
practical way, I have met it both from the 
club woman’s and the librarian’s standpoint 
and from my observations I have gleaned a 
few facts which I offer to you now for discus- 
sion. 

If I were talking to club women, I would 
want to tell them what I have just said, that 
many ,many times they do not take advantage 
of their privileges, that they do not respond 
to the library’s generous offers as they might. 
But the clxb women are not here today and so 
it is only from the librarian’s standpoint of 
responsibility that the matter needs to be con- 
sidered now. 

It seems to me that in dealing with the 
woman’s club, the librarian should remember 
that the average club woman—not the special 
student—but the average club woman, is the 
average home-maker, house-keeper or busi- 
ness woman—in nine cases out of ten, a busy 
woman of many duties, who finds in her club 
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one of her greatest, if not her only recreation. 
It is perhaps her one opportunity of stepping 
out of the rut of daily cares, the trivial round 
that is so wearing on one’s nerves and mental 
forces. And this average club woman needs 
encouragement and assistance. She does not 
know how to browse around among those 
books and find what she needs; she does not 
know how to use all those numerous cata- 
logues and indexes which to the initiated make 
our modern libraries such an open book. She 
needs you to show her how, and let me 
prophecy that you will find her a very apt 
pupil. She is in earnest or she would not be 
there, and she will not need many lessons. 
And let me tell you again that you will find 
her a most appreciative recipient of every favor 
you show her. But no, should I call it a favor? 
Is it not her right that the reference room 
should contain what she needs, that the pub- 
lic library should be her greatest help and that 
her researches there should be made as easy 
as possible? 

I but utter the feeling of every club woman 
in Burlington, when I say no ene has done so 
much for them as club women, no one has 
done s> much for their clubs as our very pop- 
ularlibrarian. She is recognized as the best 
friend the Burlington club women have. To 
her they go with every problem, and come 
away rejoicing. The reference books by 
which they sit surrounded in that quiet room, 
are the result of her advice and assistance, 
andif the library ever needed any advocates, 
it could find no stronger ones than the club 
women to whom it means so much. So pop- 
ular has it become among them that the libra- 
tians tell me that when the club season is over, 
a very marked decrease in their work is no- 
ticeable. 

It is the testimony of this librarian, on the 
one hand, that the club women appreciate 
any assistance offered them, and avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the library when 
they are opened up to them, and it is the tes- 
timony of our club women that it is alto- 
gether due to the kindly spirit of helpfulness 
and interest in the librarian that they have 
been able to accomplish what they have, and 
to accomplish it as well as they have. 

One prominent club president said to me 
recently: ‘‘Our librarian has done much to 
raise the standard of ourclub work. She has 
shown us how and where to find information 





on our particular subject, which we never 
could have discovered for ourselves. She 
has given us books which contained perhaps 
one chapter, or even part of a chapter, that 
was of great value to us, but which we did 
not even know of. She has hunted up all the 
magazine articles for us, and when I was 
asked to read a paper on Household Econom- 
ics before the clubs of a ueighboring town, 
she supplied me with more works of reference 
than I ever dreamed the library contained.’’ 


That this one president’s testimony is 
but the testimony of many others all over our 
state, I do not doubt, and it is from such 
statements and facts as these that I have long 
since come to the conclusion that work for the 
women’s club is one of the most important of 
a librarian’s duties. I do not mean that she 
sheuld be the club woman’s clerk or secre - 
tary. She should not do for her what the club 
woman can do for hers-If, but she should en- 
courage her to use the library and open upits 
mysteries and unsuspected values to her. 


I think it is because I feel such a deep in- 
terest in our women’s clubs, because I look 
upon them as so important a thread in our so- 
cial fabric, that I realize their needs and their 
short comings. It was my duty a few years 
ago to receive and go over the calendars of all 
the federated clubs in Iowa, and I can assure 
you that a perusal of them was an interesting 
study, for they contained all sorts and condi- 
tions of programs; they embraced every pos- 
sible topic for study, and they went ar that 
study in varying degrees of thoroughness. 
Those calendars were really a remarkable col- 
lection, and one to make you proud of our 
Iowa women and their progressive broad- 
mindedness. 


' But the one thing about them which—I 
almost said distressed me—at least worried 
me, was the great amount of work planned 
for one year by some of those clubs. The 
outline showed more work than any club 
could possibly do well in five years, and I 
realized that it meant a superficial skimming 
over of those important subjects. Those busy 
women could not give the time necessary for 
a thorough study of such a program, andI 
knew that their program committees in plan- 
ning so extensive an outline had forced them 
into a year of almost fruitless work, fruitless 
because of its shallowness. 


















































- And why did those program committees 
make such an error? The answer is evident 
to me. It was simply because the books of 
reference which they had at hand were so few 
in number, so general in subject as to 
embrace in a small compass that whole out- 
line. Why should not a club takeup English 
Literature as the program for a yearof twenty 
meetings, when all they had to work with was 
perhaps someone’s brief outline of that litera- 
ture, and scattered works by various English 
authors? They would probably divide the 
literature into the usual periods and devote 
several :neetings to each, with quotations for 
the day from that particular period’s authors, 
biographical sketches of several of them, and 
a paper or two on the general literature of 
the time, and no doubt they were benefitted 
to some degree by such a program. But sup- 
posing on the contrary that when that com- 
mittees came together to make out the pro- 
gram, it had been done at the library, under 
the advice and counsel of the librarian. Do 
you suppose such a program ever would have 
been planned? Not a member would have 
agreed for one minute to so comprehensive an 
outline when she had seen the great mass of 
reference matter which was at her disposal. 
She would have voted at once to let the course 
of study run over several years, and take up 
but one period each year. She would have 
seen for herself that the Elizabethan age, for 
instance, with its wealth of literature was all, 
if not more, than they could hope to even out- 
line in those twenty meetings. She would 
have realized that Shakespeare alone was worth 
several years’ study, or that Chaucer and 
Spenser offered her material for a season of 
most interesting and instructive programs. 


And then with the still almost overwhelm- 
ing array of reference works which any library 
would contain on such a subject, piled about 
them, the committee and librarian would 
have planned a much more possible program 
and the whole club would -have been the 
gainers. 


Nor when the program is once prepared, 
need the librarian’s opportunities for helpful- 
fulness cease. Then willcome the individual 
searchers, who will need help in their work. 


‘They have no life of Dr. Johnson or Milton or | 


Shelley at home, and they are expected to 
read biographical sketchesof those great men. 














Does there not instantly flash into your mind 
the possibilities before them, and the contrast 
there will be between those papers if prepared 
from the standard of the Encyclopedia Brit- 
anica and kindred works, or from the material 
gathered from the various sources which you 
are thinking of now as being on your library 
shelves? Isn’t it a delightful feeling to real- 
what you can make of those papers and of 
how much more vital interest than a prosy 
statement of dates and facts, is the material 
that you could lay your hands on, lf you were 
at home just now? 


But it would mean work, of course, and it 
seems to me, therefore, to your own interest, 
as well as that of the club woman, that she 
should be taught how to help find all that lit- 
erature. Supposing you should explain to 
her carefully and patiently either at her club 
meeting orina special session at the library, the 
numerous keys to that which to her, has hereto- 
fore been strongly locked out of her reach. 
Do you not believe a few lessons would give 
her a new insight into her privileges? 


I have the greatest faith in the average 
club woman. She wanis to know, she wants 
to learn, and she does her best with her 
opportunities. She has revolutionized her 
social world, she has opened up a new life to 
all progressive women, and she deserves all 
the help and encouragement any one can give 
her. 

But perhaps this is but carrying coals to 
Newcastle. You have all doubtless given 
these matters a great deal of thought and 
attention, and absurd as it may sound, I sin- 
cerely hope that these ten minutes have been 


wasted. When I was first asked totalk about 
the club and the library I said to myself that 
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there was nothing to say to librarians on such 
a subject, that it was the club women who 
needed to be told of what they were missing, 
of the opportunities they were neglecting. I 
felt that the people to whom I would speak 
here this morning had all long ago realized 
what their attitude toward the club should be 
and had done their share in bringing about 
that close relationship for which I plead. 
And so it is that if my remarks have been 
unnecessary and but a statement of ideal con- 
ditions which exist in reality among you all, 
instead of feeling chagrined or disturbed, I 
shall be most happy. 
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IF NOT A TAX-SUPPORTED LIBRARY, 
WHAT? 

The fact that a majority of the states of 
the Union have by legal enactment provided 
for free public libraries supported by tax 
indicates the general acceptance of the belief 
that such an institution is for the public good 
and its support as an educational institution 
is as desirable as the support of the public 
schools. 

More and more has it come to be recognized 
that if the ideals and aspirations of youth are 
to be aroused and directed early in life by the 
reading of inspiring books, the state may well 
foster this institution which provides such 
literature. 

The Code of Iowa provides that towns and 
cities shall have power to provide for the 
formation and maintenance of a free public 
library by voting upon the question, ‘ ‘Shall 
a free public library be established’’ at a gen- 


eral or special election, and further providing | 
that a tax not exceeding two mills on the dol- | 


lar of the taxable valuation of such city or 
town may be levied for its support. This 


places the library on a firm footing as a pub 
lic educational institution, even though its 


income from the tax may be small. 
There are, however, some towns in the 
state that find it impossible or unwise at pres- 


ent to secure this support of the library by a 


tax and hence they ask, ‘‘If not a free public 


library supported by tax, what shall we > 


attempt?’’ This inquiry is practical. The 


desire is earnest in many places to support a 
library by some other means than a tax until | 


such time as sentiment will be strong enough 
to vote favorably upon it, hence the best method 
of conducting it needs to be considered. 

The beginning of such a work must be 


made by a few, earnest people whothoroughly | 
believe in the need of a pub.ic collection of | 
books, not alone for .he value it will be to | 


them personally, but what it may do for the 


many who are unable to own books for them- | 


selves. Club women are often the mostactive 
factors in inaugurating such a movement and 


sometimes the Woman’s Club alone espouses | 


the cause of the library and provides for the 
purchase of books and the running expenses 
of the library. It would seem, however, 
after observation of various efforts, more or 
less successful, along this line, that it is much 





better to secure the co-operation of all clubs 


_and other organizations in the town, thus dis- 


arming any outside criticism or antagonism 
from those outside the one club. 

A library association, which includes all 
persons in the town who are desirous of hav- 
ing a public library, seems to be the better 
form for the organization to take, though a 
city federation of clubs has proven a success- 
full agency in many towns. The difficulty of 
providing funds for conducting such a library 
on an absolutely free basis is evident, but to 
make membership in the association, with the 
payment of an annual membership fee, the 
condition of borrowing is to bar the use of the 
books from the people who need them most. 


In organizing a library association it will be 
necessary to decide what the policy is to be in 
this respect. Shall the library be solely for 
those who join the association and pay this 
fee, or shall this be an altruistic movement 
for the betterment of the town, making the 
use of the books free toall? If the latter plan 
is decided upon it will be necessary to provide 


| by subscription of citizens or by entertain- 


ments and otherwise, a larger fund for the 


| support ef the library, and such an undertak- 


ing should be well considered for it often 
becomes burdensome. 

If an association is formed with an annual 
membership fee which entitles the member to 
the use of the books, those who feel unable to 
pay this annual fee may be loaned books upon 
the payment of a small fee for the loan of a 
single book. 

The reading room featur: is of great 
importance and whatever plan may be adopted 
regarding the loan of the books for home use 


| there is no reason why the use of the reading 
|; room, the periodicals and the books in the 


room should not be absolutely free to all who 
will come there to use them. To make the 
reading room the brightest and most attract- 
ive spot in town for the boys who are inclined 
to be oa the street of evenings is a possibility 
for any library association, if a few earnest 
women will give time and effort toward this 
end. 

The actual expenses incurred in such a 
venture are room rent, furniture, heat, light, 
services of a librarian and the purchase of 
books and periodicals, but a systematic effort 
to interest the people of the town often results 
in the donation of the use of a room and the 











other necessities. It is not desirable to solicit 
donations of books. The random inclination 
of people to pass on to the public library 
books they do not care for on their own library 
shelves is damaging to the library receiving 
them. In another column, the report of the 
Audubon Club mentions this point. The 
books should be selected with the greatest care. 


The most important feature of such an 


enterprise is to have some one in charge of 


the room who shall be suited to the work,—a 
woman of culture and character, of pleasing 
manners and one who loves children and 
delights in aiding readers. Such a librarian 
gives an ‘‘atmosphere’’ to the whole under- 
taking. 

In many towns club women and others who 
are interested have volunteered to serve as 
librarians, without compensation, and if a 
head librarian is selected to whom these vol- 
unteer workers shall report and who is 
responsible for the work, this arrangement 
seems a good one until such a time as funds 
will permit of the employment of a paid 
librarian. 


At Audubon, Exira, Glenwood, Guthrie 
Center, Laurens, Leon, Tama and other 
places in the state the women are most 
courageously carrying on this work, with the 
hope that the town eventually will take the 
responsibility off their shoulders by voting a 
tax to support the library. 


If any attempt has been made to vote a 
municipal tax and it has failed, or if there 
seems to be little sentiment in favor of the 
measure, there is no need to feel disheartened. 
A beginning may be made by securing a 
traveling library of fifty volumes from the 
Library Commission at Des Moines, without 
other cost than transportation, and these 
books may be exchanged for a similar collec- 
tion every three months, thus making two 
hundred volumes accessible during the year. 
This collection with the few books the local 
association is able to buy and a few good 
magazines should make it possible to open the 
room for reading and the issue of books two 
afternoons and evenings each week ,—prefer- 
ably Wednesday and Saturday. 

The small beginning will gather to itself 


strength if the workers are persistent; “> col- 
lection of books will increase, sentiment will 











grow more favorable and eventually the move- 
ment will be popular. 

In making such a beginning the lowa 
Library Commission should be called upon 
for use of the traveling library, form of con- 
stitution and by-laws, book lists and other 
printed matter, and the secretary will be glad 
to render any assistance possible in forwarding 
such an enterprise in any town in the state. 





HOW ONE CLUB MAINTAINS A 
LIBRARY, 

Report of Columbian Club, Audubon, Lowa, 
presented at meeting of the Club Women 
of 9th District, by 
Mrs. Gertrude R. Nash. 

As the representative of a club that has 
maintained a library and reading room, 
opened daily for ten years and has bought 
and paid for a two story brick building within 
the last two years, I feel as if an un-orna- 
mented statement of our efforts may prove 
interesting to other clubs in small towns sim- 

ilar to ours, working along this line. 

We organized in 1893 a club for the pur- 
pose of establishing a library and free reading 
room, to be opened daily, and made an 
e:pecial effort to attract a crowd of small 
boys who were constantly on the streets even- 
ings. 

Every village possesses just such boys, whose 
cheerless and unattractive homes give them 
every excuse for seeking street pleasures with 
the accompanying pernicious influences for 
evil, fostered by street loafing. 

Our primary aim was to provide a place 
that should be attractive and healthful in its 
influences for these young people and secondly, 
to place within the reach of all a good class of 
literature. 

We first looked about for a suitable room 
which we could get cheap, and when the 
Knights of Pythias organization understood 
our purpose they very generously offered us 
the use of their large parlor free of charge. 
Comfortable quarters being thus assured we 
had to plan for money to pay a librarian 
whose services we secured for $14.00 per 
month and whose duties were to keep in 
order and open the reading room, daily, 
between the hours of 2.and 9P.M. 

To do this we had slips printed im the form 
of a note which we circulated among our 
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business men. with the request that they sign 
them, promising to pay us fifty cents per 
month for one year toward our running ex- 
expenses. They were very generally signed 
and thus we made sure of an income for the 
first year of perhaps $300.00. 

But even with this -colossal revenue being 
assured we never relaxed our efforts to turn 
a dollar in any honest way that presented 
itself. 

We hada book social at which we served 
refreshments as an alluring bait to catch a 
crowd and at which a book from their own 
libraries presented at the door was to be the 
ticket of admission. 

We cannot honestly recommend the book 
social as an unalloyed success however for on 
inspection of our donations the next morning 
we found our limited shelf room bore too 
strong a resemblence to.a literary dump 
ground, overflowing with worn out copies of 
Agusta Evans, Ouida, with slight variations 
in the way of English History and books of 
poems. 

We did not feel the least bit disheartened 
however, we only braced ourselyes for another 
effort. Our struggles and discouragements 


of ten years ago have been dimmed by time 


and almost forgotten in this our day of 
prosperity. Wecan hardly recall the details 
for narrative purposes. We only remember 
we worked and we schemed and we never 
quarreled among ourselves. 


Even the fact that at the high tide of our 
affluence, when we had money saved for at 
least one year’s expenses, the bank where we 
had it deposited failed and we lost all our 
substance. Even this blow failed to down 
our rampant enthusiasm and we received our 
reward a few months later when a portion of 
this great loss was made good to us through 
the efforts of a firm of attorneys who were 
ardent friends of the library. We felt partic- 
ularly lucky as but one other depositor, a poor 
widow, ever had any great portion of their 
loss made good. 

It would be superfluous to detail our work. 
I am sure every club represented here, which 
has endeavored to support any public enter- 
prise has had just our experience, suffered 
our discouragements and resorted toall kinds 
of work to raise the necessary funds. 

We had not sufficient courage during th 
hard times of 1896 to ask our business men to 





subscribe their usual monthly allowance 
again, consequently from that time, while our 
income has not been diminished, rather in- 
creased in fact, it has not been obtained by 
such agreeable methods. We have done all 
sorts of work from giving a minstrel show to 
managing a couple of fourth of July celebra- 
tions, all of which were great financial suc- 
cesses. And while perhaps were not spiritual 
in their influences, were good clean entertain- 
ments. 

In the course of two or three years we out- 
grew our one room and we had a delegation 
appointed to wait upon one of our bankers 


‘ who had three large, sunny rooms vacant at 


this time, to ascertain on whatterms we 
could secure them. To our delight he gave 
them to us rent free, ‘‘to have and to hold’’ 
during his lifetime. At his death three years 
later the building changed hands and we 
faced the situation of moving or paying rent. 
Our loyal Knights of Pythias again extending 
a generous invitation we found moving cheaper 
and so gratefully accepted their hospitality. 


It took us only a short time to realize that 
we must again make a change as the Knights 
of Pythias parlor was all too small to accommo- 
date the number of young people we sheltered 
every evening, Often twenty-five at a time 
availing themselves of the warm fire and the 
periodicals ordered for their especial benefit. 
Thus we felt as though we had accomplished 
our first object in a gratifying measure, 


Encouraged by some our leading citizens, 
but naturally with some anxiety we purchased 
for our own use, a brick building in the busi- 
ness section of Audubon, which we paid for 
in two years and at the present time is bring- 
ing in an annual income of $375.00 besides 
furnishing us room for library and club pur- 
poses. Weare very proud of our achievements 
and like to talk about them, for this is only a 
small town and we are just comfortably 
endowed with this world’s goods and also with 
the average number of public institutions to 
support. We know that we must have an un- 
usualn umber of generous, progressive business 
men and a club over-endowed with tact and 
enthusiasm. ; 

We have not done much in the way of self cul- 
ture perhaps, our entire energy seemingly 
being spent in library work. But asa club we 
have had a steady growth, numbering at the 
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present time 125 on our membership list. For 
so large a body we move along fairly well. 

As a side issue, four years ago, we under- 
took the management of a lecture course, not 
for financial gain, but as an additional edu- 
cational feature of our work. This has been 
very agreeable labor and the receipts have 
always been a, little more than our expenses, 
so we always contemplate with great satisfac- 
tion this new venture. We have a $500.00 
course this winter. 

It is with much pride that we review our 
progress of the past ten years, and with much 
satisfaction we realize that our club life with 
its mutual sacrifices and its common interests, 
has welded into warm friendships and neigh- 
borly kindnesses a feeling which otherwise 
would be one of certain indifference, and we 
speak without a doubt when we assert that of 
all kinds of work club women may undertake 


for the advancement of their home town, . 


library work brings the greatest results, from 
our point of view. 





IOWA SUMMER LIBRARY SCHOOL, 
1903. 


The third annual session of the lowa 
Summer School for Library Training will be 
held at the State University, Iowa City, Iowa, 
June 22nd to August 1, 1903. ’ 

The high character of the instruction here- 
tofore given will be maintained. Only those 





already engaged in library work or under | 


definite appointment to library positions will | 
| regards the number of volumes contained in 


be accepted. 


Cataloging and Classifying. Instruc- | 


tor, Miss Esther Crawford, Cleveland, Ohio. 


sessions—the elementary course for those 


-attending for the first time and the second | 
year course for former students whocompleted | 


satisfactory work and have had the requisite 
experience. 


Instructor, Miss Anzie Carroll Moore, Child- 
ren’s Librarian of Pratt Institute Library, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. This course covers the last 
two weeks of the sessjon, July 20th to August 
Ist, and is open to any one interested in this 
important phase of library work. 
Reference Work and general lectures 


will be given by Miss. Harriet A. Wood of the | 


Iowa State University Library. 


For further information apply to either 
Miss Harriet A. Wood, Resident Director, 
Iowa City, or Miss Alice S. Tyler, lowa 
Library Commission, Des Moines. 





IOWA OFFICIAL REGISTER, 1903. 


The Official Register has grown to be one 
of the most valued publications issued by the 
state, and contains a wealth of information of 
especial use to the librarian. The volume for 
1903 has recently been distributed and wil} 
prove to be of even greater use than the pre- 
ceding volumes. 

The statistics of the public libraries of the 
state included in the Register show a large 
increase in the number and size of these instij- 
tutions during the past year. The list includes 
22 libraries in state institutions, 36 college and 
academic libraries, 32 association and sub- 
scription libraries, 70 free public libraries, 77 
school libraries and 11 miscellaneous and 
unclassified, giving a total of 248 libraries 
reporting, making an increase of 32 over last 
year. 

There is still much to be desired in the 
fullness and accuracy of the library statistics, 
but there are indications of improvement in 
these particulars. Until the libraries are 
properly organized, with accession and with- 
drawal books and other necessary records it 
is practically impossible to obtain reliable 
statistics. The fact that a library has under- 
gone organization during the year is certainly 
an important fact and should be reported. As 


these libraries it is certainly a cause for con- 
gratulation that they are increasing so rapidly, 


The course in cataloging extends through two | Dut it is of equal importance that they are 


adopting more business-like methods of admin- 
istration. 

Several new items are reported on this year 
an@ we find that twenty-six of the free public 


| libraries own their buildings and that fifty-nine 


Library Work with Children. | permit free access to the shelves; also that 


the Dewey Decimal Classification seems to be. 
in use in a majority of the free public libraries. 
Many small libraries report volunteer service 


| by the librarian, without salary. 


The Official Register is sent to all public 
libraries in the state that appear in the report 


| and if a copy has not reached your library, by 
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writing to the secretary of state a copy may 
be obtained. 





EDUCATIONAL IDEALS IN 
SCHOOL AND LIBRARY.* 


By Mrs. Charlotte Whitney Eastman, Editor 
Young Citizen, Cedar Falis, Iowa. 

To discuss educational ideals in children’s 
reading before a company of Iowa’s most 
thoughtful librarians savors somewhat of car- 
rying coals to Newcastle. But my work 
brings me soclosely in touch with both teach- 
ers and librarians that the subject teems with 
interest to me. My own ideals were once so 
definite, so positive and so satisfactory that I 
look back with longing to that halcyon time 
before three little ones in my own home tore 
them into rags and tatters, and flaunted them 
in the passing breeze. Out of the wreck has 
come a remnant, milder, more adaptable, 
less certain, an overwhelming conviction that 
the individuality of the child is the con- 
trolling element in the whole situation. 

My thought this afternoon is with the 
ideals of the school and the library. I regret 
that the home was not added. I regret the 
increasing tendency of our public institutions 
to ignore the influence of the home. I want 
to shout from the housetops to my sisters who 
are mothers, ‘‘Hold tight to your power and 
influence with your own child.’’ The public 


institutions of our wonderful country are 
intruding into our very firesides, and the kin- 


dergarten is claiming our babies. I would 
like to have this trumpeted into the unsus- 
pecting ears of mothers, ‘‘Keep your babies 
at your knees; keep your child reading at 
your own fireside, instead of the public 





library; make your own back yard their gym- | 
nasium, and your own love and influence the 


greatest power in their lives.’’ 
Great as our public institutions are, and I 
do them all honor, the great thing is the 


every-day life at home; the great book is the 
book on the sitting room table; the book that | 


is a part of the every-day life. The home 
that depends for its reading entirely upon the 


| this effect the very last to be desired. 


school and the library is like the home whose | 
religion comes only from the pulpit and the | 


Sunday school. 


Yet the coafidence of the | 


American home in the public institutions is 


supreme, and a large percentage of homes | 


are chiefly dependent upon them for material 
and direction. They inspire, and should toa 
degree (but only to a degree) control the 
reading that goes into the home. 





| 


| 
| 


Ia trying practically to affect the child’s 
reading, it is necessary to consider it in its 
three aspects: that which has reference to the 
home; that which has reference to the school; 
and that which has reference to the library. 


In the home the child reads for pleasure. 
He is fancy free. Whatever most delights 
him forms the body of his reading. There 
are abnormal children who pore over scientific 
works and dry books of history, but they are 
out of the realm of our discussion. These are 
the individuals whom the home must coasider, 
not thetypes with whichthe public deals. The 
typical child loves the strong, the bright, the 
fanciful, and in the home he is at liberty to 
indulge himself in reading for pleasure alone. 

In school, however, it is quite a different 
matter. He expects his time to be given to 
thoughtful reading or study. He will read in 
the school with eagerness, matter that he will 
not touch at home. ‘The teacher has the 
golden opportunity to bring to bear upon his 
mind influences that will be strong and 
lasting. 

In the library the field lieshalf way between 
the home and the school. The librarian may 
suggest; she may entice the child into the 
reading of good books. 

With these powers for moulding a child’s 
reading habits comes the responsibility of 
knowing the best methods, the best ideals. 
What do we hope to do with the child? What 
part of his nature do we hope to cultivate? 
There lie side by side four great avenues 
through which reading may travel to the soul 
of the child. 

Our schools and our libraries are too prone 
to put the utilitarian effect above all others. 
Reading for information, knowledge of meth- 
ods of research, the knowing of great masses 
of facts, are too often supposed to be the 
prime objects of reading. I should consider 
From 
the ‘‘ well-informed’’ man or woman crammed 
to surfeiting with their stock of ‘‘facts’’ for 
all occasions, heaven preserve us! But unen- 
durable as they are, their children are doubly 
obnoxious. The youthful reader who is 
inspired to accumulate a mass of unrelated 
and undigested facts and is cursed with the 
power to retain them may be what is called a 
great reader, but he is a most misguided 
reader. If reading for information is not the 


* Read before the Iowa Library Association, Grinnell, October 29, 1902. 
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highest ideal to influence our work with the 
child, what is? 
There are three others that stand far 
above it. One is the gentle leading of the 
child into those realms of beautiful thought, 
those regions where the soul expands and 
reaches out to meet the infinite, that circle of 


books that have made the world better and | 
happier, and will make the future life of the | 


child sweeter, purerand broader. Theteacher 
has the opportunity to do this work. A bit of 
beautiful prose, a little poem, may every day 
he repeated over and over in her school room. 
The child will not often choose this type of 
reading. It is within the province of the 
teacher to bring it to him, and, if need be, 
force it upon him. 


causing them to appropriate some of these 
gems, however good inthe informatory sense, 
is a hewer of wood and a drawer of water. 
Thanks to our modern literature for children; 
we have an ever increasing number of writers 
who carry the child through the animal into 
the spiritual world. Ernest Seton-Thompson 
even with humble little Raggy-Lug has lifted 
the child up higher. We need more such 


work for childish minds; we need fewer of 


utilitarian critics who complain that Seton- 
Thompson lacks in definite information, and 
who call the soul element in his work misap- 
plied human characteristics. As the child 
comes to maturity all this cultivation will 
show its impress. When the storms of life 
come sweeping over him, when he is weary of 
fightings and buffetings, he has always a ref- 
uge for rest that has been built for him by 
the loving hand of the friend of his youth. 
At the same time that the child is traveling 
toward the City Beautiful, and his aesthetic 
nature is developing, he is drawing from his 
reading undreamed-of stores of knowledge of 
the ways of the world. This is an informa- 
tion entirely distinct from the accumulation 
of unrelated facts; it is a knowledge of the 
great human passions, love, hate, revenge, 
forgiveness, loyalty, friendship that parents 
and teachers have so little opportunity to 
impress. The knowledge of the relation of 
human beings to each other in all the com- 
plex situations of life is brought to the child 
reader with life-long impressiveness. With 
what effect they imprint themselves we are 
eften sadly made aware in the insane efforts 





The teacher who allows | 
aclass of children to come and go without | 








that: the youth of our land make to 
them into effect when their reading has been 
of a pernicious character. There is no effect 
of reading that is more pronounced in the cage 
of the adult than a comparison of the know}. 
edge and ignorance of human nature on the 
part of the well read and illiterate. 

In summing up the inevitable results of 
much reading, whether well selected or not, 
we find first, a certain knowledge of fact, sec. 


| ond, a soul development; third, an appreciation 


of the spiritual lifein the class of people of whom 


_ they read and we must also add a knowledge 
| of the English language, be the reading mor- 
| ally good or bad. 


In this day of the public school and the 
public library, the old belief that as the 
mother speaks the child will speak is being 
shattered. Pure English and beautiful English 
may both be found as the result of good read- 
ing during childhood. 

To develop in the child these elements of a 
high and noble character should be the ideaj 
of reading; the consideration of these things 
should legitimately end my subject. But 
ideals without suggestions for attaining them 
are intangible affairs, and teacher and libra- 
rian should have some common method of 
working so that each may supplement the 
other. I may be allowed the liberty of sug- 
gesting a fewexpedients. I fear that I am 
infringing on some other subjects but my 
knowledge of some librarians leads me to 
believe that repetition of some of these points 
will at least do no harm. 

The librarian who ‘hopes to mould the 
young people who come to her for books so 
that their work will correlate with the work of 
the school room must know something of the 
school work. 

In the fall, when school first opens, she 
may bring out her pictures of Columbus and 
everything related to his time in our history. 
Of course she has saved and mounted all 
pictures of educational value that she has 


| been able to find in her library. 


It is to be hoped that her board have 
allowed her a little money to buy a few 
pictures for use with the children. These 
pictures may be hung up new at this time. 
Under these may be given a list of books con- 
tained in the library that will be of interest to 
children. All stories, poems, descriptions, 
that have to do with that time may be brought 

















to the children’s notice. Directions to mage- 
gine articles for library reading may be added. 


‘If suggested in connection with the pictures 


they will get more attention than on the bulle- 
tin board. 

_At this time their thoughts may be called 
to the phases of nature that may be readily 
observed. Studies of seeds or autumn leaves, 
studies of birds’ nests that can be conveni- 
ently made may be hung on the wall. Books 
on nature, nature myths, stories of out-door 
life, may be brought to the children’s notice. 
Sharp Eyes, or any of Gibson’s or Long’s 
nature books can at no season be better brought 
to the attention of the little ones. 

At this time also the older children are 
beginning the study of physiology, and The 
Living Temple would interest them if they bad 
it put into their hands. 

The small children are studying the Indian 
and reading Hiawatha. Our children’s litera- 
ture is full of good things along that line, but 
the children do not know enough to call for 
them. The librarians may instruct them in 
what they need. ; 

Pictures are of great assistance. Each 
changing season brings new subjects to the 
children in school. The librarian should 
understand the principle that governs this 
change, and she may make her library a 
storehouse of wealth to the child, instead of 
merely the place to get the book for Sunday 
afternoon. ‘his is the ‘only sane method for 
fact collecting, to make each separate fact take 
a subordinate place in a larger subje.t. 


On the other hand, the teacher should 
know what the library contains. She should 
know not only the books bearing on a given 
subject that are contained in the library, bu‘ 
she should know what are in the market. 
Every time that the library board consider 
new books they should have a list from her of 
educational books ior the children. When 
the class is studying ‘‘The Pilgrims,’’ she 
should be able to tell them the books on that 
subject, that they may draw from the city li- 
brary. 

If teacher and librarian could thus under- 
stand each the other’s field, they could intel- 
ligently direct the children into many fields of 
reading that otherwise would remain closed. 
It is along this line that the editors of Zhe 
Young Citizen are endeavoring to work, to 
bring to the children in magazine form, edu- 








subjects in which they are interested. 

As I said in the beginning, 1 would like to 
draw the home more closely into this reading 
scheme. Inthe home the story abounds and, 
it is true after all, our efforts for educational 
reading have met their fullest realization, that 
the story is still king. The intensely imagina- 
tive child will always en'‘er into the promised 
land of good literature through the medium of 
the s:ory. 

From my heart I pity the child who is given 
a few nature books, a book or two on mythol- 
ogy and history, with a few mild stories, and 
limited to this as the reading necessary to de- 
velop a taste for what is good in literature. 
There are some spiritless grown-up people 
who would expurgate from our literature all 
the tragedy, all the fine, inspiring situations 
that people with red corpsucles love, on the 
ground that they are wasteful to nerve force. 
If we may use our nerve force for nothing but 
to draw our loads we are remarkably like ox- 
en. _Every one has a right to a little money 
for frivolity, and the person who can never 
spend a little nerve force in the same way is a 
physical miser. The baby on your knee glo- 
ries in Jack the Giant Killer, and Blue Beard 
has furnished many a delightful thrill. If 
maturity and babyhood are entitled to the 
thrilling story, so much more is the growing 
child. It means more to them. I remember 
meeting a little boy of five years striding along 
the street. There was fire in his eye. He 
had really a martial tread. In one hand he 
carried an old sickle; in the other was an old ax 


head. He looked so definitely purposeful 
that my curiosity was aroused. ‘*Where are 
you going, Harold?’’ I asked. ‘‘Going to 


kill a bear.’’ he answered, promptly. I 
smiled a moment; then I said sympatheti- 
cally, ‘‘So am I.’’ He did not believe me 
because he knew only one kind of bear. But 
Harold’s ambition is really only the old hu- 
man longing to do something, Every man 
and every woman has it. If they are ever 
really worth the room they take in the world 
they have it to a considerable degree. It does 
not often materialize at five years, for which 
let all mothers give thanks. At fourteen, 
however, we have it to reckon with. We 
have it to train, to cultivate, to indulge, .to 
coax, to try our patience and demolish our 
beautiful: theories. Up to this age the boy 








and girl have both read Robinson Crusoe, 
Black Beauty, Alice in Wonderland, Grimm 
and Andersen. 

But now the sex element begins to play a 
part. ‘The yirl adores the Three Margarets 
and the boy takes up Frank in his wonderful 
adventures. This is a mild and perfectly 
harmless beginning, but whither does it 
lead? That depends upon the parent and 
the teaching of the libraries. If the boy is 
full of that human longing to ‘‘kill a bear,’’ 
he finds the quickest realization of his dream 
in the book he reads. 

The difference in the nature of the book 
selected is simply the sex difference in the 
nature of the children. The boy wants to do 
something big and victorious with his strong 
rightarm. The girl wants to do something 
quite as victorious with a mass of flowing 
hair. So the one glories in the brutal Indian 
story and the otherin the mawkish love story. 
If absolutely unrestrained they saturate their 
mental being inthiselement. They live in it. 


They miss the true view of life, and if they 
are of the right temperament forthe poison to 
do its full work, the boy holds up passenger 
trains, inasmuch as Indians are rather tame 
and inconvenient nowadays, and the girls 


steal out the back door and display their 
charms under the corner street light. 

This is no picture of the imagination. 
Every village has plenty of these boys and 
girls. The public school does something for 


them, the home does something for them; | 
but the library has a golden opportunity to | 
give the right direction to their reading. No | 
one in the child’s life can so successfully lead | : 
Stories they must have in the | Moines. 
main, but the tactful librarian will direct them | 


to unconsciously substitute something purer | 


them higher. 


and better. As she gains their confidence and 


they outgrow the age of insipidity she will be | 


able to give them better things and lead them 


safely through a period that too often baffles | 
the love of the mother and the care of the | 


teacher. 


The public has not yet giyen the librarian | 


credit for all her possibilities. It has a most 


uncomfortable way of unloading responsi-’| 


bility upon the school teacher. If the presi- 
dent of the nation is shot the newspapers 
shout ‘‘Let the public schools teach citizen- 
ship;’’ and dutifully the teachers add another 
stick to the burden which they already carry. 








It might not be altogether away from the sub. 
ject to suggest that the newspapers remember 
that they, too, are teachers, and that they 
themselves have a mightyopportunity to teach 


” citizenship. 


But for the boy and girl who are ca 
from the public library a fresh book each day 
to be devoured between darkness and day. 
light the librarians should give carefyj 
thought. The day is not far off when the 

‘ public is going toask of the boy who holds up 
a train, not only who was his teacher, but 
also who was his librarian. Did she know 
him? Did she know of the poison he was 
imbibing? If not, was it his fault alone? 
The public librarian is a public servant, ang 
she serves her patrons best when she is able to 
enter into the life of the unruly young citizep 
iust as the school teacher is expected to do. 

New duties, new responsibilities, are fast 
opening up for the librarian of children’s 
books, and she should be given new authority, 
Here she should be enabled, after all reasop- 
ing with the child has failed, to say, ‘You 
can not.’’ As it is, she can only report to the 
parent, and that is too often insufficient. 

lf she is capable of arising to all her 
opportunities, she will be a lover of children, 
a lover of books, sympathetic, attractive, 
firm, educated in general and in her craft, 
and in touch with the life around her. We 
give her a royal welcome. 





IOWA LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 


OFFICERS: 


Mr. Johnson Brigham, President, Des 
Mrs. C. H. McNider, Vice-President, 
Mason City. 
Miss Clara Estabrook, Secretary, Eldora. 
Mr. M. H. Douglass, Treasurer, Grinnell. 
PROGRAM COMMITTEE: 


Miss Harriet A. Wood, Iowa City. 
Miss Mary E. Wheelock, Grinnell. 
Miss Alice S. Tyler, Des Moines. 





The next annual meeting of the lowa 
Library Association will be held at Marshall- 
town in October, 1903. The program com- 
mittee is already making plans for one of the 
best meetings of the Association. The annual 
membership of $1.00 is now due and should 
be paid to the Treasurer, M. H. Douglass. 
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puILDINGS FOR SMALL LIBRARIES. 
py Mr. Purd B. Wright, Librarian Public Library, 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

In the consideration of plans for a home 
for the smaller library, the desire for a large, 
ing structure too often results disas- 
trously for the library from the standpoint of 
its work as an educational institution. Most 
jibraries—and the smaller libraries especially— 
gre decidedly limited as to means. Underthe 
pest of circumstances, they can grow but 
sowly, have but a few of the modern work- 
ing appliances—only touch the outer rim of 
ral library work. When from a meager 
jncome is deducted the necessary charges for 
lighting, heating, janitor work, repairs, 
jnsurance, and like fixed charges which cannot 


be evaded, for a barn-like structure, most of 


itabsolutely of no immediate utility for library 
purposes, the sum left for the purchase of 
pooks, periodicals, binding, to say nothing of 
printed lists, catalogues, salaries, is usually 


so pitifully small that it is discouraging to | 


library workers and library friends, and 
harmful in its effects. Some _ tax-payers 
undoubtedly take great delight in poiating to 
“our fine 








ask that all the money he is mulcted for 
library purposes should not be expended in 
maintaining a building, but that an equit- 
able proportion should be set aside and 
used for library expenses as he understands 
it, and his understanding is usually that 
the new books of value and the most impor- 
tant periodicals should be in the library. To 
me, therefore, the things most essential in a 
building of this sort, and to be most carefully 
watched after, are, economy of administra- 
tion, maintenance, and provision for future 
growth. 

As to the arrangement for such a building, 
from this standpoint, I takeit for granted that 
everyone will concede that it should be an 
open-shelf library—free access to the books. 
In this sort of a library, especially in the 
smaller towa, a distinctive reference room may 
be done away with, the entire library being 
practically for reference purposes. In this 
case, however, study rooms, not necessarily 
large, should be provided. Then comes the 
children’s room, reading room, office and 
work rooms, boiler, toilet and storage rooms. 


| These are the things essential in the modern 


library building,’’ not caring | 


whether it contains one thousand or one | 


hundred thousand volumes; whether they are 
up-to-date or mere shelf fillers. Fortunately, 
I believe that a fair proportion of the Ameri- 
can people are differently minded, and would 
prefer to see a modest, well-proportioced build- 
ing, architecturally correct, well appointed inte- 
rior, with maintenance charges well within 
the library income, leaving a balance, the wise 
expenditure of which wouid keep it in touch 
with this great book and magazine-making 
Teese of seeing how much ground may 





| of books, 


library. Any arrangement which, while giv- 
ing the patrons the freest latitude in the use 
periodicals, etc., will permit 
the constant surveillance of the greatest floor 
space and book shelves by one person from 
the charging desk, is the most economical. 
This charging desk to the library what the 
captain’s bridge or conning tower is to the 
ocean liner or the man. ot-war. 


A library can get along, asa library, nicely 


without another room of any kind. If any- 


| thing else is to be added, I should recommend 
| that provisions be made first for an assembly 


be covered with stone, or brick and mortar, 
or how high a tower may be erected here or | 


there, with the ten, twenty, thirty, or fifty 
thousand dollars which some home-loving, 
big-hearted citizen, or broad-minded and 


heavy-pursed Andrew Carnegie has given to 


the town, the library board will be wise if it 
study the needs of the library, what they are 
likely to be within the next generation or so, 
and build accordingly (with provisions for 
extension in case of unusually rapid growth); 


| competition with the public hall, 


room. .This can be made of great value to 
any library in extending its work. I do not 
advocate the use of such a room as a means of 
but as 
encouraging the formation of clubs the nature 
of which will result in an increased use of the 
library; for free lectures on the less popular, 


| though not the least interesting subjects ; for 
| teachers’ meetings especially on educational 


work ; for ‘‘happy hour’’ meetings of the little 


| ones, and like purposes. 


and there will be less cause for complaint from | 


the property holder who is taxed for maintain- 
ingit. The tax-payer does have the right to 


| 
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In the planning of a building compactness 
counts for much, in that every step saved is 
money made for the library. Many little 
things make several great things in the aggre- 











gate, and conveniences pay for themselves- 
many times over. Dust ducts do not cost any- 
thing when put in while the building is being 
constructed, but they are valuable time-savers 
and add to the cleanliness of the library. A 
fumigating closet is indispensable, as are 
book lifts from first floor to library floor and 
similar time-saving devices, all of which 
should be charged to the building fund. 

The desires for an art gallery, a museum, 
and like luxuries, are often hard to overcome, 
despite the fact that the average small library 
does not posess a picture exceeding $15 00 or 
$25.00 in value, nor has in prospect the possi- 
bility of securing more than a half dozen 
others, or curiosities other than a case of un- 
labeled indian arrow heads and beads. Such 
rooms as these doubtless do have their value, 
but to the smallerlibrary with limited income, 
the ultimate cost is too great and results too 
disastrous to the library as a library. 

Insurance rates cut some figure in the 
smaller cities and towns in the consideration 
of the question of material used in a building. 
Personally I should prefer that the entire 
building should be of so-called fire-proof con- 
struction. Less insurance will then need be 
carried, both on the building and contents, 
while the rates will be more reasonable. As 
between a larger building cheaply constructed, 
with inferior fittings, and a smaller building, 
safe-guarded in a modern manner, everything 
is on the side ofthe latter. From an econom- 
ical standpoint, ultimately, there is but one 
side to the question. 

It would he folly to attempt to plan a 
model building for all communities, even of 
thesamesize. Conditions, lay of ground, even 
the class of patrons and work sought to be 
accomplished, all should be considered ; and 
no two places are exactly alike. Hence, 1 
shall try nothing of the sort. 

With some modifications the new branch 
building in St. Joseph would answer equally 
as well for a main library in a smaller city. 
This building is one floor above a high base- 
ment. This basement is six feet underground, 

and seven feet above, thus affording ample 
lighting in all rooms. Here is located a large 
room for assembly purposes, club meetings, 
lectures, etc., a special room for the women’s 
clubs, work room, boiler and fuel room and 
toilet room. The main floor is practically 


one large room, with sixteen foot ceiling. It 
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volumes actual, which means a capacity of one. 
third. to one-half greater, allowing for the 
volumes which will be in the hands of patrons. 
Provisions are made for a two-story stack, as 
the library grows, or a total capacity of fifteen 
to eighteen thousand volumes actual, of 
twenty to twenty-four thousand, with allow. 
ance as stated. I would not recommend the 
semi-circular stack, however, for a maip 
library, as it is difficult toextend. Morespace 
may be gained by the square corner stack, at 
about the same cost, while it does not inter. 
fere with the circular arrangement of the 
shelves. 

Provisions are made at the charging desk 
for caring for practically everything that may 
be needed in library work, especially work 
that can be done at this place. The centraj 
desk has the telephone. The octagonal form 
of desk was adopted after consultation with 
Mr. Anderson, of the Pittsburg Carnegie 
library, a:d hearing his experience. From 
this desk the attendant may have surveillance 
of practically the entire room. 

The question of floor covering is one of 
importance in any library, and of supreme 
importance in the open shelf library. Nois- 
lessness, durability, price, are the three 
things to consider. Interlocking rubber tile 
meets the first two requirements, and in 
reality makes an ideal floor. The cost—from 
$1.00 to $1 25 a square foot—is prohibitive to 
most small libraries. Compared with best 
imported Scotch cork carpet, at about the same 
price a square yard, or one-ninth as much, 
most libraries will, through force of circum. 
stances, take the latter. This is not an ideal 
floor covering, on account of its dingy appear- 
ance and difficulty in cleaning, but it is better 
than linoleum, as it is more noiseless and 
wears better. 

The question of lighting is of supreme im- 
portance. There can hardly be too much. 
As to arrangement of artificial light, this must 
be according to plans adopted. 

In heating and ventilation, there is more 
or less diversity of opinion. Most libraries 
are heated by theurdinary steam plant. From 
experience in school room heating, as observed 
in our city, I would recommend fan-furnace 
system, hot blast steam, or a combination of 


both. 
Many minor things have been omitted, 


is arranged to shelve nine to ten thousang 
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simply from a lack of time; but one thing 
that should not be forgotten, is that the 
architect, the board and the librarian must 
work together if a satisfactory building is to 


be secured. 





LIBRARY NEWS OF THE STATE. 


Ames. A proposition from Mr. Carnegie 
to erect a $10,000 library building for Ames 
made it necessary that the question of the 
establishment of a tax-supported library be 
submitted to a vote of the people at the spring 
election. This resulted favorably for the 
library and the gift will beaccepted. Through 
the efforts of the P. E. O. society about five 
hundred volumes were collected sometime ago 
and these will be turned over to the new 
library. 

Carroll. The mayor and city council 
have accepted the offer from Mr. Carnegie to 
erect a public library building for Carroll to 
cost $10,000, on the usnal conditions. 


Cedar Rapids. The resignation of Miss 
Harriet L. McCrory as librarian of the Cedar 
Rapids Public Library has been accepted by 
the library board to take effect May Ist. Miss 
McCrory will be marriedin June to Mr. Frank 


A. Grove, of Buffalo, N. Y. While extending 
best wishes for her future happiness, her many 
friends will keenly regret that she is to leave 
our state and the work she has so successfully 


carried on in Cedar Rapids. As a member of 
the lowa Library Association, Miss McCrory 
has been most active in building up that 
organization and her inspiring influence has 
extended far beyond the limits of Cedar Rapids 
where her administration has stood for pro- 
gress and helpfulness. 

Miss Harriet A. Wood, head cataloger of 
the University of Iowa library, has been 
selected to succeed Miss McCrory and will 
enter upon her new work in the fall. Miss 
Wood’s duties as resident director and in- 
structor in the Summer School for Library 
Training at the State University will keep her 
in Iowa City until the close of the summer 
session. Her efficient work at the university 
is assurance of successful service in her new 
field. 

The lot has been selected for the new 
Carnegie building for the Cedar Rapids library 
and plans for the building will soon be pre- 
pared and the building begun this summer. 
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Guthrie Center. The voters of Guthrie 
Center at the spring election voted down the 
proposition to levy a tax in support of a free 
public library. The workers for a library in 
this town far from feeling discouraged, regard 
the recent campaign as educational and pre- 
liminary to the ultimate success of this move- 
ment for the public good. 

Leon, The Woman’s Club which has so 
successfully carried on a public library in Leon, 
proposed to turn over to the city their collection 
of over fifteen hundred volumes if the city 
would maintain it by publictax. This ques- 
tion was voted upon March 3lst with a favor- 
able result and hereafter Leon will have a 
free public library supported by the city. 


Marengo. Mr. Carnegie has made a 
proposition to erect a library building for 
Marengo to cost $10,000, on the usual con- 
ditions. As there is no free public library 
there, it will be necessary to vote upon the 
question of a tax. 

Marion. ‘The majority voting in favor 
of a tax-supported library at the recent elec- 
tion makes the acceptance of the Carnegie 


. gift of a $10,000 library building a certainty. 


Monticello. The offer of a $10,000 
library building from Mr. Carnegie made it 
necessary to vote upon the question of estab- 
lishing and maintaining a _ tax-supported 
library at the spring election, March 3lst. 
The vote showed a good majority in favor of 
this and the gift will therefore be accepted. 


OsKaloosa. The new building given by 
Mr. Carnegie for the public library is now in 
process of erection and the board has selected 
Miss Priscilla Pickrell as librarian, her duties 
to begin when the building is completed the 
latter part of the summer. Miss Pickrell 
received her library training at the University 
of Illinois Library School and has been cata- 
loger in the Iowa State Library and also 
assistant in the traveling library work of the 
Iowa Library Commission. 

Oxford Junction. A bequest of $3,000 
left to the town of Oxford Junction is to be 
used for establishing a public library at that 
place. Efforts have been made without suc- 
cess heretofore to have a library, but this 
gift now makes it possible to have a public 
collection of books. 

Perry. The people of Perry voted favor- 
ably on the question of a municipal tax for a 
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public library a yearago. Recently a proposi- 
tion was received from Mr. Carnegie to erect 
a $10,000 building, on the usual conditions, 
and the offer has been accepted. 

Shenandoah. An offer from Mr. Car- 
negie to erect a $10,000 library building for 
Shenandoah, on the usual conditions, was 
received in January. Inasmuch as there was 
no public library it was necessary to vote on 
the question of the establishment and main- 
tenance of a tax-supported library before the 
gift could be accepted. At a special election 
the vote was in favor of such a library and 
the gift was accepted. The mayor appointed 
the following board of trustees: Thomas H. 
Read, Rev. J. W. Bulger, Miss Alice Priest, 
Mrs. A. J. Crose, A. W. Murphy, C. W. 
Fishbaugh, Mrs. Sarah Anstutz, C. N. Mar- 
vin, E. S. Welch. 

Vinton. One year ago the people of 
Vinton voted in favor of a tax-supported 
library and now they have received an offer of 
a $10,000 library building from Mr. Carnegie 
on the usual conditions, and the mayor and 
city council have accepted the gift. 

Waverly. An offer from Mr. Carnegie 
for a $10,000 library building on the usual 
conditions has been madeto Waverly. Formal 
action has not yet been taken regarding the 
gift. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND LABOR 
UNIONS. 


An offer which Mr. Carnegie made to Oel- 
wein recently to erect a library building to 
cost $12,500.00 could not beacted upon by the 
city council until the vote of the electors had 
been taken on the question of a tax for the 
establishment and maintenance of such a 
library. This question came up at the spring 
election and the library question was defeated 
by forty votes. This result was largely due 
to active opposition of the labor unions to the 
acceptance of the gift from Mr. Carnegie. A 
misunderstanding of the conditions on which 
the gift was to be made seemed to be wide 
spread and the attitude of the labor unions 
heightened this misunderstanding. 

It seems unfortunate that a town does not 
proceed to vote upon the establishment and 
maintenance of a library by tax previous to 
applying to Mr. Carnegie for a gift, thus per- 
mitting the question of theinstitution to stand 
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or fall on its own merits, without regard toa 
building in which to house the books. The 
conditions on which Mr. Carnegie’s gift for a 
building is made, however, can not possibly 
stand in the way of its acceptance, if such 
conditions are understood, as they are simply 
to provide a lot and the maintenance tax 
which the law already allows. 


In connection with Mr. Carnegie’s recent 
offer to give a library building to Toronto, 
Canada, an organizer of the American Fede- 
ration of Labor wrote Samuel Gompers, 
President of the Federation, asking his opinion 


as to whether or not Toronto should aczept. 


Mr. Carnegie’s offer. The following reply 
was received, and it is to be regretted that 
Oelwein labor leaders did not consult some 
such adviser as Mr. Gompers instead of 
adopting the short-sighted policy which led to 
the defeat of the library. ‘The 1'ororto letter 
is as follows: 


DEAR SIR AND BROTHER: Your favor of the 25th 
has been received and contents noted. 

You say that Mr. Carnegie proposes to givea grant 
for the establishment of a library in your city, and 
youask my opinion whether it should be accepted or 
rejected. 

In reply, I beg to say the matter is one of entire 
indifference on our part. Mr. Carnegie has accumn- 
lated a vast fortune. If justice had been done to labor 
it is very doubtful if either he or say one else could 
have accumulated such fabulous wealth. We are not 
living in Altruria, however, and inasmuch as Mr. Car- 
negie seems bent upon making grants for libraries in 
several cities and towns in America, and as there is 
perhaps no means by which he can be persuaded to 
devote his wealth to a purpose fraught with better, 
more important, as well as far-reaching results in the 
interests of the people, I do not see why we should 
interfere with his carrying out his project. 

After all is said and done, he might put his money 
toa much worse use. Yes, accept his library, organ- 
ize the workers, secure better conditions and, partie- 
ularly, reduction in hours of labor, and_ then the 
workers will have some chance and leisure in which 
to read books. 

Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 





Again library workers are indebted to the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for a most 
helpful publication entitled ‘‘Contemporary 
Biography’’ compiled by Miss Elliott of that 
Library. Itisa pamphlet of 171 pages giving 
references to books and magazine articles on 
prominent men and women of the time. This 
may be obtained from the Carnegie Library, 
Pittsburgh, for 25cents. 
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